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EDITORIALS 


WASHINGTON —With nearly every day bring- 

MMERING ing some history shattering event 
SI throughout the world, its some- 
what difficult to focus our attention on our own par- 
ticular problems, but in addition to the decisions that 
must be made daily, concerning the Korean situation, 
and in evaluating the revolt of the masses against 
Communism, matters of special import to the can- 
ning industry are being considered almost daily in 
Washington. Last week a new Food and Drug Fac- 
tory Inspection Bill was introduced to the House; Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman of Texas added another 
Bill to the hopper to amend the Robinson-Patman Act, 
of which he was co-sponsor; A trial examiner dis- 
missed the Federal Trade Commission complaint 
against the Florida Citrus Mutual, and on June 8 the 
Supreme Court handed down an important decision 
concerning buyer responsibility under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. All of these actions may well have an 
important bearing on future operations of the industry. 

There’s no telling, of course, what the fate of Repre- 
sentative Wolverton’s Bill on Factory Inspection will 
be. As a matter of fact, according to NCA the Bill 
had not yet been formally reported to the House. About 
the only thing that seems certain about it right now 
is that many canners will favor it, and it also seems 
quite certain that Food and Drug will oppose certain 
provisions, and counter with some of its own. Judging 
from the tenure of the House, however, it is quite 
apparent that the canners backing this legislation have 
influenced many people and won many friends, with 
more to come. 

On the Robinson-Patman Bill Mr. Myers gives read- 
ers plenty to think about in this issue. The fact that 
Mr. Patman wants the issue of freight absorption 
made unmistakably clear, does not in any way weaken 
the arguments of Mr. Myers on that particular phase 
of the legislation. It’s been proven time and time 
again that our Justices not only are not infallible but 
are extremely human. Too often they take cover be- 
hind the wording of the law without regard to con- 
gressional intent. This recent Supreme Court decision 
in the Canteen case might well be termed a classical 
example of this. Find us a large buyer (at which this 
Clause of the Act is aimed) who isn’t familiar with 
dis'ribution costs, if you will, and we’ll take that state- 
mei back. But the same is true of course, of the law- 
maiors, who quibble around with such terms as “good 
fails’, ete. 

those who have read the papers of _Mr. Austern 
an’ Mr. Myers will agree, we believe, that the differ- 
enc s have been brought down to one common denomi- 
nat», that is, shall it be lawful to grant a special price 
to» special buyer under special circumstances, and not 
to !\s competitors. The one says yes, the other no. 
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And each has explained his reasons. Individual can- 
ners, brokers, buyers and other industry parties can 
now, we believe, better decide for themselves how they 
stand on this important legislation. 


—Roy H. Park, President of Hines- 
te oo Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, New York, 

addressing the Advertising Federation 
of America’s 49th Annual Convention at the Statler 
Hotel in Cleveland, June 16, credited “four ingredi- 
ents” for the successful introduction of the Hines-Park 
label during the past five years: “1. Quality you can 
taste or see. 2. A name people already know and in 
which they have confidence. 3. Aggressive advertis- 
ing and promotion. 4. Take the label to the food.” 

He then recommended “Season these basic ingredi- 
ents with a sound economic approach and a fair pric- 
ing policy, stir constantly with hard selling and good 
merchandising, and keep boiling on the front burner 
for five years.” ; 

Duncan Hines food products are now moving 
through the “check-out counters” of the nation’s super- 
markets and food stores at the rate of over 100,000,- 
000 packages a year. 

Mr. Parks told his audience that “‘advertising is one 
of the basic fundamentals in our program.” Adver- 
tising expenditures of the more than 100 licensed 
Duncan Hines food manufacturers in the program 
“will total more than $3 million” in 1953. 

Under the Duncan-Hines program each manufac- 
turer sets aside no less than 2 percent of his wholesale 
volume for advertising. Of this amount 114 percent 
is spent on local or regional advertising and 14 of 1 
percent goes into an institutional fund for building 
Duncan Hines brand name and promoting the sale 
of all of the products. 

It’s interesting to compare these figures for adver- 
tising expenditure with those being expended by other 
canners. 2 percent of the Wholesale volume would 
amount to 6 cents a case on goods selling at $1.50 per 
dozen. We read in the “Tri-State Informer” that pine- 
apple canners contribute 10 cents a case for point-of- 
sale material and an additional 7 cents for industry 
promotion. Based on the price of 214’s that 17 cent 
total would roughly amount to 3 percent. Salmon can- 
ners contribute 5 cents a case, or somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 2 percent, depending on variety and 
quality. Corn and pea canners contribute *g of a cent 
per case. Tomato canners a minimum of 1/10 of a 
cent, a maximum of 2/10 of a cent per case. A direct 
comparison of costs and results, of course, is not pos- 
sible, because of the different methods of operation. 
The comparative rates, however, do indicate that some 
folks are willing to spend more than just a stipend for 
advertising and promotion. One-half of one percent 
on the fruit and vegetable packs alone would provide 
a handsome sum for institutional advertising of can- 
ned foods. It could, we submit, produce some rather 
startling results. 
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New Factory Inspection Bill Introduced 


A new bill HR-5740, to amend the 
“factory inspection” provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
was introduced in the House on June 15 
by Representative Charles A. Wolverton 
of New Jersey, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The Bill would restore the right 
of factory inspection, but would limit 
the actions of inspectors, require in addi- 
tion to a written notice, the presentation 
of credentials, a written report of find- 
ings, a descriptive receipt of samples 
taken, and a copy of the laboratory 
analysis of such samples. It would also 
prohibit the use of such reports or analy- 
sis in labeling, advertising or other sales 
promotion, and in the event of court 
proceedings, make samples avaliable to 
the canner, or his agent, and a true copy 
of the analysis on which the proceeding 
is based. These changes are very much 
in line with those recommended by the 
Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange, the 
Indiana and Ohio Canners Associations, 
and others. 

The Wolverton Bill would change Sec- 
tion 704, Section 301, and Section 304 of 


the Law (see Almanac pages 33, 17 and 
20 respectively) as follows: 
(Italics indicate changes or additions) 


FACTORY INSPECTION 

“Sec. 704. (a) For purposes of en- 
forcement of this Act, officers or em- 
ployees duly designated by the Secretary, 
upon presenting appropriate credentials 
and a written notice to the owner, opera- 
tor, or agent in charge, are authorized 
(1) to enter, at reasonable times, any 
factory, warehouse, or establishment in 
which food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics 
are manufactured, processed, packed, or 
held, for introduction into interstate 
commerce or are held after such intro- 
duction, or to enter any vehicle being 
used to transport or hold such food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate 
commerce; and (2) to inspect, at reason- 
able times and within reasonable limits 
and in a reasonable manner, such fac- 
tory, warehouse, establishment, or vehi- 
cle and all pertinent equipment, finished 
and unfinished materials, containers, and 
labeling therein. A separate notice shall 
be given for each such inspection, but a 


Supreme Court Clarifies Buyer Responsibility 


In an important decision handed down 
June 8 by a 6 to 3 vote, interpreting Sec- 
tion 2(f) of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the Supreme Court ruled that a buyer 
who induces or receives a discrimination 
in price, is not necessarily guilty of vio- 
lation of that section, even though he 
may know the price is lower than that 
accorded his competitors. The Court 
ruled that the buyer must know that the 
said price cannot be justified by cost 
savings and that the Federal Trade 
Commission must prove this knowledge. 
The FTC had taken the position that all 
it had to prove was that the buyer had 
knowingly accepted prices lower than 
those quoted by the seller to a competitor. 

The Court decision reversed a cease 
and desist order that had been entered 
against the Automatic Canteen Company 
of America. In handing down the deci- 
sion the Court did not provide complete 
imunity to buyers. Pointing out that 
proof of knowledge by the FTC should 
not be difficult, it said that Congress in- 
tended to reach buyers “who, knowing 
full well that there was little likelihood 
of a defense for the seller, nevertheless 
proceded to exert pressure for lower 
prices. Enforcement of the provisions 

of § 2(f) against such a buyer should 
not be difficult. Proof of a cost justifica- 
tion being what it is, too often no one 
can ascertain whether a price is cost- 
justified. But trade experience in a par- 
ticular situation can afford a sufficient 
degree of knowledge to provide a basis 
for prosecution. By way of example, a 
buyer who knows that he buys in the 
same quantities as his competitor and is 


served by the seller in the same manner 
or with the same amount of exertion as 
the other buyer can fairly be charged 
with notice that a substantial price dif- 
ferential cannot be justified. The Com- 
mission need only to show, to establish 
its prima facie case, that the buyer knew 
that the methods by which he was served 
and quantities in which he purchased 
were the same as in the case of his-com- 
petitor. If the methods or quantities 
differ, the Commission must only show 
that such differences could not give rise 
to sufficient savings in the cost of manu- 
facture, sale or delivery to justify the 
price differential, and that the buyer, 
knowing these were the only differences, 
should have known that they could not 
give rise to sufficient cost savings. The 
showing of knowledge, of course, will 
depend to some extent on the size of the 
discrepancy between cost differential and 
price differential, so that the two ques- 
tions are not isolated. A showing that 
the cost differences are very small com- 
pared with the price differential and 
could not reasonably have been thought 
to justify the price difference should be 
sufficient. 

“What other circumstances can _ be 
shown to indicate knowledge on the 
buyer’s part that the prices cannot be 
justified we need not now attempt to 
illustrate; but surely it will not be an 
undue administrative burden to explain 
why other proof may be sufficient to jus- 
tify shifting the burcen cf introducing 
evidence that the buyer is cr is not an 
unsuspecting recipient of prohibited dis- 
criminations.” 


notice shall not be required for each 
entry made during the period covered by 
the inspection. Each such inspection 
shall be commenced and completed with 
reasonable promptness. 

“(b) Upon completion of any such in- 
spection of a factory, warehouse, or 
other establishment, and prior to leaving 
the premises, the officer or employee 
making the inspection shall give to the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Patman would amend 
R. P. Act 


Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas, co-author of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, on June 19 introduced HR- 
5848, a bill which would state a declara- 
tion of purpose and policy with respect 
to the anti-trust laws, and would amend 
Section 2(d) of the Robinson-Patnfin 
Act, to further restrict price discrimina- 
tion with respect to cost savings. It is 
intended also to clear up some of the 
confusion concerning freight absorption, 
stating very plainly that freight absorp- 
tion would be permissible when the de- 
livered price is available to all competing 
customers within a given market. Text 
of the proposed Ordnance follows: 


DECLARATION OF 
PURPOSE AND POLICY 


Section 1. Because of the widespread 
confusion and uncertainty as to the pur- 
pose of the prohibitions in the anti-trust 
laws prohibiting price discriminations, 
resultng from administrative and judi- 
cial interpretations of the language of 
those prohibitions in recent years and 
from abortive attempts during the 81st 
and 82nd Congresses to clarify the pur- 
poses of the prohibitions and proper 
interpretations thereof, the Congress 
hereby affirms that the purpose of the 
anti-trust laws in prohibiting price dis- 
criminations is ‘to secure equality of 
opportunity of all persons to compete in 
trade or business; that a seller has the 
right to equality of opportunity to com- 
pete with his competitors; that a seller’s 
customers have a right of equality of 
opportunity to compete with any one or 
few of their number who might induce 
or receive price discriminations not 
available to all of the seller’s customers; 
that in order to preserve the rights of 
all sellers and of all buyers to equality 
of opportunity to compete among them- 
selves, there shall be a fair and intelli- 
gent balancing of the right of a seller 
to grant price discriminations in gvod 
faith to meet this competition, with the 
right of the seller’s customers to equality 
of opportunity to compete with the cus- 
tomer or select few customers who may 
receive the price discriminations; «and 
that the agencies charged with admiris- 
t.aticn and enforcement of the anti-trust 
.aws shall have the authority fairly and 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Brokers’ 


Position on 


Robinson-Patman Amendments 


By PAUL F. MYERS 
General Counsel, National Food Brokers 
Association 


PART Il: The Case in Point 


FREIGHT ABSORPTION ET AL. 

Now, let us further focus our think- 
ing on our present problem by way of 
example and illustration, 

A pea canner in the Midwest, who 
sells f.o.b. factory or who sells at a de- 
livered price, wants the freedom to com- 
pete with other pea canners in other 
sections of the country in all markets of 
the land. He is free to do this and meet 
the prices of others in every market 
place of th land whichever way he sells. 
As a mater of fact, he has been free to 
do it in the past and is free to do it 
today. He has grown from a little con- 
cern with local distribution to a very 
substantial processor with national dis- 
tribution. I know of no provision in the 
antitrust laws that interferes with this 
fundamental right of the Midwest pea 
canner. His prices may be different 
in different markets to meet his competi- 
tion in that market. Meeting of that 
competition may involve the absorption 
of freight charges. It is elemental that 
this canner has an equal opportunity to 
compete in every trade market, if he can 
afford to and wants to. There are those 
who are expressing doubt on this right. 
I personally have no such doubt. This 
simple fundamental right to meet com- 
petition in all markets is essential to the 
preservation of the truly national scope 
of our competitive system. The shoe 
manufacturer in New York must have 
the right to meet competition of manu- 
facturers in Texas, in California, in 
Maine, and in other markets of the coun- 
try. But, this is not the issue on which 
sO many words, columns and volumes are 
being written today. 


THE REAL ISSUE 
The real issue is shall that Midwest 


canner have the fundamental right un- 
hindered in meeting the competition of 
othe: canners in, let us say, the Phila- 
delphia trade area by continually and 
persistently selling to one favored buyer 
In the Philadelphia trade area at a lower 


price (not based on cost savings) than 
he s\ls to all of his other outlets in the 
samc market area. Let us point up this 
issue further, because this is the real 
one--this is the nub of the matter. It 
ougl to be universally conceded that the 
customers in the Philadelphia trade area 
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who pay a higher price to the canner 
than the favored buyer are in a danger- 
ous competitive position. They start 
their function of distribution at an in- 
surmountable disadvantage. Margins of 
profit in the food industry are small, and 
a favored price to the favored buyer of a 
2 percent to 5 percent differential could 
very well destroy the equal opportunity 
to compete of those who have to pay a 
higher price. There ought not to be any 
dispute about this. It is as elemental 
as two and two make four. 


In our twenty years’ experience with 
this sort of thing in the food industry 
and other industries, the favored price 
is usually a secret price—a secret deal— 
an arrangement that won’t stand the 
light of day. Most processors and can- 
ners are alive to the fact that they must 
have a good product and they must win, 
deserve and hold the good will and loyal- 
ty of all of their distributors. If the 
unfavored buyers in the trade area knew 
that one favored buyer was buying the 
same goods from the same supplier at a 
lower price and doing it continually and 
persistently, how much respect and good 
will could the supplier hope to obtain 
or retain from the unfavored buyers. 


SECRET PRICE? 


Since this is the heart of the matter, 
let me give another example. A manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania has been sell- 
ing his product in San Francisco, in New 
York, in Boston, and in other markets 
of the country at the same unit price. 
Recently, he has been confronted by his 
sales agent in Chicago with’a' demand 
from his biggest customer in Chicagé 
that the Pennsylvania -manefacturér 
meet a lower price. To substantiate the 
demand, the big Chicago buyer presented 
an invoice for a smalk number -ofunits 
showing a lower priee! ‘the 
concern offering: the 'loweP prive! Wag ett 
off the invoice. It'could not 
and the buyer refused naine 
of the supplier offering thé 
The Pennsylvania imimedit 
ately re-examined his erftire! privé attic 
ture and found that he could hot#*eaueé 
his price to all his ‘competing 'eustottels 
—and he had many other custdfiersS 
Chicago—without losing money. Ha was 
confronted with the problem théte' 4nd 


then, should he meet that lower price. It 
was a difficult problem, and the threat- 
ened loss of business was important to 
him. He did not know whether the price 
he was asked to meet was a lawful one. 
He did not know whether the entire situ- 
ation was a good-faith situation. His 
buyer knew the answers. “But,” as he 
said with emphasis, “If I meet that 
price, I will have to do it secretly, be- 
cause if my other customers find out 
about it, I will lose them. Their confi- 
dence in me will be gone, and their re- 
spect for me will be gone.” He con- 
cluded that he could not risk a secret 
deal because his other customers were 
bound to find out about it. After facing 
up to the fact he refused the deal. 


Let me give you one more example. A 
food processor in the Middle Atlantic 
States has been selling from 20 percent 
to 40 percent of his output to a buyer 
who operates in many trade areas. In 
recent months, he has been confronted 
with this situation. The buyer for the 
dominant distributor, on every occasion 
when purchases were made, stated, “We 
can buy that item for 5 percent less. We 
can buy the next one for 2 percent less.” 
This food processor has no way of 
knowing whether the price he is called 
upon to meet is a lawful price, whether 
the price is a true one, or whether the 
entire situation is a good-faith situation. 
His buyer knew the answers. This par- 
ticular supplier was selling, on the day 
these statements were made, to indepen- 
dents, large and small, at a higher price. 
The demand has been persistent and con- 
tinual, and this particular processor, 
rightly or wrongly, concluded that he 
was in no financial position to deny 
the demand for a discriminatory price 
and thereby lose this 20 percent to 40 
percent of his business. 


But this supplier has no illusions. The 
deal is a secret one. He knows that if 
his customers, not favored with the same 
and competing with the favored buyer, 
knew what he was doing, he would lose 
their loyalty, their good will and their 
respect. As stated before, he has no 
illusions. His profits are obtained from 
the vast number of‘'independent buyers, 
big and little, who do not get the favored 
price. His conscience troubles him, be- 
cause what he is doing is really cutting 
the throats of those from whom he gets 
his, rofits. His conscience troubles him 
that, 't is sort, of favoritism tends to 

make ‘the favored buyer bigger in our 
system and the 


continual i y dh 
craminate, against bis good, customers. 
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It is my conviction that the vast ma- 
jority of food canners and food proces- 
sors would not, if they could, persistently 
and continually give one favored buyer 
a discriminatory price. On the other 
hand, we do know that there are, in 
numbers small but in importance large, 
those who want the unlimited right to 
sell at what prices they please; and 
there are those buyers, small in number 
but large in coercive power, who would 
use every opportunity to buy persistently 
and continually the same goods from the 
same canner or processor at a, lower 
price than their competitors. 


PRICE FREEDOM AND 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


As I analyze the welter of words, col- 
ums and books on this subject, I think it 
is fair to say that too much of it is in 
support of the right of a processor, or 
canner to do as he pleases in his pricing 
system. I have been somewhat shocked 
by the absence of analysis or comment 
on the effect of continual and persistent 
price discriminations on the hundreds of 
thousands of distributors who do not and 
cannot hope to receive equal treatment 
in price. To put it differently, there 
seems to be too little concern for the 
equality of opportunity to compete of 
those unfavored thousands who are not 
beneficiaries of a price discrimination. 


The food brokers of the country, the 
sales agents for many of our canners 
and processors in every trade area of the 
land, know the disastrous effect of a 
price discrimination by their principal 
in favor of some favored buyer in the 
trade are against other competing cus- 
tomers. The food broker is trying to 
build up good will and loyalty for his 
principal. What chance would he have 
of doing it if his principal secretly gives 
an advantage to one favored customer? 
Our concern is for the survival of the 
right of all men to equal opportunity to 
compete. We cannot in all conscience 
stop our thinking at the right of a few 
processors to discriminate between cus- 
tomers free from interference and dis- 
regard the effect on the hundreds of 
thousands of distributors below. It is 
our conviction that the vast majority of 
food processors, manufacturers and can- 
ners do not want their distributors below 
injured—they do want and must have 
the loyalty, good will and respect of 
those distributors—they do want to pre- 
serve equality of oppoortunity to com- 
pete among their distributors. 


It is our best judgment and firm con- 
viction that the many bills introduced to 
write into law the majority opinion in 
the Standard Oil of Indiana case have 
for their purpose establishing greater 
freedom to practice price discriminations 
among customers on the part of a rela- 
tively few manufacturers, processors 
and canners. It is our considered opinion 
and conviction that every bill goes much 
further than the majority decision of 
the Supreme Court, purposely making it 
easier for those few manufacturers, 


processors and canners to extend their 
discriminations with greater freedom. 


It is our conviction that the Counsel 
and the governing bodies of NARGUS, 
who are sponsoring the Kefauver Bill, 
are justified in their belief that their 
members will be deeply injured by de- 
structive price discriminations if the 
Kefauver Bill is not enacted into law. 
They have a realistic view of the entire 
competitive picture in the food industry. 
They are down where the competition is 
tough. They are in the homeland where 
the destructive knife of a price discrimi- 
nation strikes home. If we are inter- 
ested in our whole competitive picture, 
if we are interested in preserving equal- 
ity of opportunity to compete among big 
and little, the eloquent and sound posi- 
tion taken by NARGUS cannot be 
ignored. 


One further word on the effect of a 
persistent and continual price discrimi- 
nation policy on the part of a few proc- 
essors and canners upon the many who 
will not yield to this temptation. It is 
bound to start a Saturnalia of unhealthy 
pressures to drive down the price of the 
product of the farmer, the orchard and 
the vineyard. It is bound to stir up re- 
sentment against every canner and man- 
ufacturer in industry on the part of 
distributors everywhere who don’t get 
favored price discrimination. Everyone 
will be suspected. There are those who 
believe that if chaos can be created in 
our manufacturing and _ distributing 
economy, the consumer will get a lower 
price. To this, I cannot subscribe. Con- 
cededly, it may be in spots temporarily 
lower, but in the long run, a fair low 
price to the consumers depends upon the 
efficient functioning of our free enter- 
prise competitive system and a stable 
healthy economy. This can best be pre- 
served by maintaining an equal oppor- 
tunity for every one to compete in the 
market place without fear and without 
favor. 


For reasons stated above, we take our 
stand with those who would limit the 
right of sellers to meet an equally low 
price in all cases where there is substan- 
tial injury to competition and where the 
result is clearly to destroy equal oppor- 
tunity to compete. 


THE BROKERS INTEREST 


In our discussion here, we have em- 
phasized the food industry because that 
is your industry. The principles involved 
and the rights and wrongs involved are 
equally applicable in the sale and dis- 
tribution of all commodities—steel, oil, 
cement, rubber, drugs, etc. Surprise has 
been expressed at the deep interest of 


food brokers on this problem of unfair - 


price discrimination. There should be 
no such surprise. The food broker func- 
tion is truly essential and necessary in 
a free enterprise competitive system such 
as ours. The food broker is quite aware 
of the fact that there is no place for him 
in a cartellized economy such as Ger- 
many’s was, nor is there need for his 
services in a collectivized economy such 


as is Russia’s. His usefulness depends 
upon the continued health and stability 
of our free enterprise competitive sys- 
tem, and he means to fight for its preser- 
vation. He is hurt when the competition 
of his principals is injured or destroyed, 
He is hurt when the competition of his 
customers is injured or destroyed. 


UTILITY TYPE REGULATION? 


This matter of discrimination in price 
(for services) has rampant in the trans- 
poration industry 70 years ago before it 
was absolutely prohibited by legislation, 
The citizen who got the same transpor- 
tation service at a cost of $75 when his 
neighbor and competitor across the street 
only paid $50 did not think it a laughing 
matter, neither did the country as a 
whole. It was universally condemned by 
public opinion. That experience with 
price discrimination, old as it is, ought 
to be a lesson to us today. No one of us 
would want any segment of the food in- 
dustry, or any other industry for that 
matter, regulated as is the public utility 
industry, but our fear is that it could 
happen here if unlimited price discrimi- 
nation is permitted and there is a lack 
of decent restraint on the part of those 
who would practice it to the destruction 
of the economic life of the untold masses. 

The danger of regulation of the utility 
type is not imminent, but it is sufficiently 
present to make the threat far from a 
laughing matter. Honorable Hatton W. 
Summers, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House in support 
of the Robinson-Patman Bill, which 
points up the danger. This is just as 
true today as when spoken in 1936. 


“T do not believe than any student 
of economics in this country can be 
unconcerned as to what is happening. 
At one extreme we find ourselves drift- 
ing toward an economic feudalism and 
on the other extreme drifting toward 
an attitude of dependence upon the 
Government or somebody else .. . 


“This bill proposes, and its purpose 
is definite, to try to give to the little 
man in business and industries a bet- 
ter opportunity to survive than he now 
has. No student of our system of 
government can fail to recognize that 
we have a definite choice. We cannot 
preserve a democracy in government 
unless we preserve a democracy in 
opportunity. 


“Mr. Speaker, the proposed legisla- 
tion, in my humble opinion, is in the 
interest of private property . . . the 
number of . . . defenders of private 
property is continuing to be reduced, 
and those aggregations are getting 
bigger and bigger, and are attracting 
more and more attention. If this thing 
continues, I venture my life on the 
prophecy that the time is not far dis- 
tant when some men, some opporiun- 
ists, will take advantage of the psy- 
chology of the situation and led by 4 
spirit of revolution, will take over 
these big industries and aggregations 
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of capital. If they have not the money 
to pay for them, they will use the 
printing press. Is it possible these 
grcat captains of business do not ap- 
preciate this peril or will ignore it? 
“We have been going along here 
dreaming that conditions which obtain 
in other sections of the world and in 
other ages of the world have by some 
mysterious sort of process been ex- 
cluded from us. That is a foolish 
dream. It may prove a fatal dream.” 


We in the United States have set our 
hearts and minds on preserving the capi- 
talistic system and the free enterprise 
competitive system. We are pretty much 
alone in the entire world in this regard. 
There can be no denying the prospect 
that if we fail, regulations, such as pre- 
vails in the utility field, or even worse, 
may overtake us. As for myself, I have 
the utmost confidence we will not fail. 
The good hard common sense of our 
people gives us the greatest hope that 
our competitive system can and will be 
preserved. 


THE AUTOMATIC CANTEEN CASE 


Note by Counsel — Since I made the 
above statement, on June 5, the Auto- 
matic Canteen decision has been handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission proved in the record that Can- 
teen received continual and persistent 
price discrimination not available to 
others. The Commission further con- 
tended that this was sufficient proof of 
“knowledge,” on the part of the buyer, 
of a prohibited discrimination under 
2(f) of the Act to shift the burden to 
Canteen to come forward with evidence 
tending to prove, if they could, that the 
discrimination was permissible under ex- 
ceptions set out in Section 2(a). Can- 
teen contended that the Commission had 
this burden of proof that the discrimina- 
tions were not within the exceptions of 
Section 2(a). 


The majority opinion narrowly re- 
stricts the issue in the case to which side 
has “the burden of coming forward with 
evidence under Section 2(f) of the Act”’. 
It is interesting to note that the minor- 
ity opinion holds that where the price 
discrimination is “persistent and con- 
tinuous” and “where, as here, the buyer 
underiakes to bludgeon sellers into prices 
that vive him a competitive advantage, 
there is no unfairness in making him 
show that the privileges he demanded 


had cst justifications”. In view of the 
Narro\ 


procedural issue before the 
Court the majority opinion takes the 
positii, that the effect of continual and 
persiy at price discrimination and coer- 


clon ned not be decided. The majority 
Opinio: holds that the Federal Trade 
Comm sion has to show more than mere 
price differences to shift to the buyer the 
burden of going forward with the proof. 
But the majority opinion itself points 
out in the following language that this 
ought ot be difficult. 
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“If the requirement of knowledge in 
Section 2(f) has any significant func- 
tion, it is to indicate that the buyer 
whom Congress in the main sought to 
reach was the one who, knowing full well 
that there was little likelihood of a de- 
fense for the seller, nevertheless pro- 
ceded to exert pressure for lower prices. 
Enforcement of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2(f) against such a buyer should 
not be difficult. Proof of a cost justifica- 
tion being what it is, too often no one 
can ascertain whether a price is cost- 
justfied. But trade experience in a par- 
ticular situation can afford a sufficient 
degree of knowledge to provide as a 
basis for prosecution.” (Italics supplied) 

The case was remanded to the Federal 
Trade Commission “for such further 
action as is open under this opinion”. 


SUGAR RESEARCH 
ACHIEVEMENTS NOTED 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, president of Sugar 
Research Foundation, Ine., which this 
week marked the tenth anniversary of 
its organization, cited the following 
achievements from studies dealing with 
one of the world’s most widely-used 
foods: 


1. Development of sterile invert sugar, 
which is steadily supplanting glucose 
solutions in intravenous feeding. 

2. Production of a sugar-bearing ra- 
tion for weaning pigs, which gives more 
pork at lower costs. 

3. Stimulation of the campaign to 
fluoridate public water supplies, bringing 
about a dramatic reduction in the rate 
of tooth decay. 


4. Spear-heading studies of sugarcane 
wax, which is finding an increasing num- 
ber of commercial applications. 

5. Stimulation of the use of molasses 
in grass silage. 

6. Basic studies of the composition of 
molasses which resulted, among other 
things, in debunking the extravagant 
claims for the “health-giving” proper- 
ties of blackstrap. 


7. Emphasis on the ‘mportance of dex- 
tran, a rpoduct which can be made only 
from sugar, as a blood plasma substitute. 
Dextran is now being widely used by 
military and civilian defense authorities 
in Korea. 

8. Development of a process for mak- 
ing ascorbic acid (vitamin C) from 
sugar beet pulp. 

9. Fundamental studies of the func- 
tions of sugar in the various food 
technologies, including baking and meat- 
curing. 

10. Collation and summarization of 
the literature on sugar, its by-products 
and derivatives. 

“When the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion was organized in 1943,” Dr. Hass 
said, “the sugar industry started from 
scratch. Before that time there had been 
no organized research of sugar as a food 
or as a raw material for non-food uses. 


REVISED GRADES FOR 
FROZEN LIMA BEANS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
June 11 announced revised standards for 
frozen lima beans to become effective 
July 17, 1953. Changes have been made 
in the standards previously proposed to 
clarify the definitions of broken beans 
and to provide tolerances which reflect 
the greater difficulty caused by breakage 
of small tender beans and improved 
mechanical means for removing loose 
skins. 

The grade of the product is deter- 
mined by evaluating the factors of color 
and absence of defects, in addition to 
consideration of requirements with re- 
spect to tenderness and flavor. The 
grades are designated as “U.S. Grade 
A” or “U. S. Fancy”, “U. S. Grade B” 
or “U. S. Extra Standard”. “U. S. Grade 
C” or “U. S. Standard”, and “Substand- 
ard”. 


NEW YORK 
MOLD COUNT SCHOOL 


The 16th Annual Mold Count School 
for New York tomato processors will be 
held at Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York, from Wed- 
nesday, July 29 through Friday, August 
7. Howard Smith of the National Can- 
ners Association will head the instruc- 
tional staff as usual, and Dr. Carl Peder-- 
son of the Station’s staff, will handle 
arrangements. 

A new feature will be added this year. 
Plant production men will be invited to 
attend the school on Monday, August 3, 
to discuss general plant sanitation with 
respect to the mold problems. The think- 
ing is that production men are in better 
position to keep the incidence of mold at 
a low level than the people doing the 
actual mold counting. 


SAFETY HANDBOOK 


The National Safety Council’s new 
“Handbook of Accident Prevention for 
Business and Industry” is a convenient 
safety guide for the manager of a small 
business or the supervisor of a depart- 
ment in a large organization. 

The handbook shows how to set up and 
maintain a safety program. Detailed in- 
formation is included on subjects such 
as plant layouts, materials handling, 
housekeeping, machine guarding, elec- 
trical hazards, pressure vessel hazards, 
first aid, fire prevention and personal 
protective equipment. 

The handbook advises the small busi- 
ness man who cannot afford to employ a 
full-time safety specialist how to make 
use of outside assistance. Service and 
insurance organizations, governmental 
agencies, trade associations and profes- 
sional societies which can help the small 
operator are described. 

For further information and prices, 
write the National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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W. W. WILDER RETIRES 


W. W. Wilder, who joined the Clyde 
Kraut Company, Clyde, Ohio when it 
was incorporated in 1900, and who 
served as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
firm until 1913, and as President for the 
next 37 years, has sold his entire stock 
in the company and retired from all 
active interest in it. 

Following shareholders Annual 
Meeting on June 10, the Board of Direc- 
tors elected the following officers: Wil- 
liam M. Richards, Chairman of the 
Board; Lewis E. White, President and 
General Manager; Dermont E. Fuller, 
Vice-President; and Imelda R. Curry, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Richards is President of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, Toledo, 
and operates the Catawba Cliffs Beach 
Club at Catawba Island. 

Mr. White, for the past two years has 
served as Vice-President and General 
Manager. 

Mr. Fuller is a retired banker in 
Clyde, and has been associated with the 
company since 1910. 

Mrs. Curry is in charge of the office 
and has served as Secretary since 1945. 

All Officers are Directors. 


ODIORNE TO MANAGE 
CANCO PLANT 


Raymond J. Odiorne, for the past two 
years Assistant Manager of American 
Can Company’s factory at Baltimore, 
has been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s new plant at Lemoyne, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has already assumed his 
duties. 


CONTINENTAL CAN APPOINTS 
PLANT MANAGERS 


J. Coyne, Manager of Continental 
Can Company’s plant at Baltimore, has 
been. appointed Manager of the com- 
pany’s plant at Houston, Texas. 

' L. J. Michelot, Assistant Manager of 
the company’s Chicago plant, has been 
named Manager of the company’s Clear- 
ing-Owens (Chicago) plant. 


NATIONAL 
CANNED TOMATO WEEK 


Harvey J. Jarboe, President of Tomato 
Council, Incorporated has anounced that 
this organization will sponsor a “Na- 
tional Canned Tomato Week” as one of 
its promotional projects in 1954. 


Since the tomato was originally known 
as the “Love Apple”, the promotion will 
make some use of this theme and will 
run from February 6 to 14, ending on 
St. Valentine’s Day. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DULANY APPOINTS BROKER 


John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, 
Maryland canners and freezers, have ap- 
pointed George S. Washington Company 
of Philadelphia, exclusive brokers for the 
territory. 


JACK BATES RETURNS TO 
FERRY-MORSE 


After a two year tour of duty in 
Korea, Jack Bates has returned to 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company as bulk seed 
salesman. A native of Michigan, he is 
a graduate of Michigan State College 
and well known to vegetable seed buyers 
in Michigan, Ohio and New York. 


OLD GUARD ROSTER ISSUED 


The 1953 Membership Roster of the 
Old Guard Society was issued during the 
past week. The 54 page booklet pro- 
vides a brief history of the formation of 
the Society, lists the current officers and 
past presidents, and contains the By- 
laws of the Society. As is generally well 
known, membership in the Old Guard 
Society is limited to those with 20 years 
or more service within the industry. 
Those with 30 years service are entitled 
to wear a gold emblem, 40 year emblem 
is studded with a ruby, and members 
with 50 years’ service wear the gold 
emblem studed with a diamond. 

Acccording to the roster there are now 
135 diamond pin members, with 15 more 
scheduled to receive the diamond pin in 

1954. 42 members will receive the ruby 
pin, and 19 the gold. 

The roster lists 835 members of the 
Society. 


STANDARDS FOR DRY PEAS 


Revision of United States Standards 
for dry peas, split pea, and lentils were 
announced June 17 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be effective 
August 1, 1953. The revised standards 
reflect opinions and recommendations of 
the industry. Some changes were made 
in the procedure for the inspection of 
thresher run peas to simplify the opera- 
tion. A similar provision is incorporated 
in the standards for lentils which will 
aid in evaluating thresher run lentils as 
marketed by producers. 


VISITING N. Y. TRADE 


O. V. Otteson, of the Friday Canning 
Corporation, New Richmond, Wisconsin, 
was visiting the trade in New York dur- 
ing the past week, making his headquar- 
ters with his brokers, the A. C. Clark Co, 


‘Woodstock, Ohio, canners of tomatoes 


‘PMMI was established in 1933, will be 
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FLORIDA MEET 
RETURNS TO MIAMI 


The Annual Meeting of the Florida 7 
Canners Association will be held at the§ 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, October 
15, 16 and 17, Secretary Cliff Rathbun ~ 
has announced. 


PHILLIPS APPOINTMENTS 


James W. Donaldson, Vice-President” 
in Charge of Sales of the Phillips Pack. ~ 
ing Company, Cambridge, Maryland, has | © 
announced the appointment of J. H. Hol. |” 
land, formerly District Manager at # 
Washington, D. C. to Assistant Sales | 7 
Manager at Cambridge. : 

W. A. Fillman, formerly Philadelphia 
Manager, becomes District Manager in 
charge of Philadelphia, Baltimore and ~ 
Washington territory. 


LINCOLN PLANT Ng 
‘WILL NOT OPERATE 
iW.’ G. Lincoln, W. G. Lincoln & Son, 


since 1906, reports that his plant will not i; 
operate this year. This is the second | 
time that this plant has not canned to- 
matoes in its 47 years. 


PACKAGING MCHY. INSTITUTE © 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE © 


The Program Committee for the F 
Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the 7 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- | 
stitute, to be held from September 20-23, 
at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pennsylvania, 
was announced June 4 by Edwin H. | 
Schmitz, Institute President. q 


W. B. Bronander, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President, Scandia Manufacturing Com- © 
pany, North Arlington, New Jersey, will | 
be the General Meeting Chairman. He | 
will have as his assisting Committee, © 
E. A. Oliver, General Manager, Eco- 7 
nomic Machinery Company, as Chairman 
of the Business Meeting Program; John 
B. Wilson, President, Wright Machinery 
Company, Entertainment Chairman; 6G. 7 
Diehl Mateer of G. Diehl Mateer Com- 
pany, Sports Chairman; and E. J. | 
Abendschein, General Manager, Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania, f 
Reception and Fellowship Chairman. 
Women’s activities will be in charge of 
Mrs. Edwin H. Schmitz and Mrs. P:lmer 
J. Lathrop. 


The Skytop meeting, which marls the 
twenty-first annual gathering since 


attended by executives of member con- 
panies and their wives and families. A 
record attendance is anticipated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schmitz, who is General Sales 
Manager of Standard-Knapp, Division 
of Emhart Manufacturing Company. 
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The Fruit Fly 
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hia FRUIT FLY SPRAY ~ 
CONCENTRATE 
Tomatoes and Other Fruits and | which resulted 
Vegetables in the first 
ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: 
Pyrethrins 
Petroleum Distillate 8% 
INERT INGREDIENTS: . 90% 
DIRECTIONS 
Is The control of Drosophila cannot easily be effected by 
a simply spraying the fruit in the boxes or on the loads. 
However, proper spraying is an important part of a 
complete sanitation program which must be carried on — System 
‘ with constant vigilance in the field and at the receiving Processing 
areas and canneries. To reduce infestations, PYRO- P quality salt 
CIDE FRUIT FLY SPRAY CONCENTRATE should be or industry, by 
used as part of a complete sanitation program includ- J. L. Alberger, 
s ing proper control methods in the field, roadway, : developed for 
cannery, and adjacent premises. For use in such a Diamond Crystal 
program, dilute PYROCIDE FRUIT FLY SPRAY CON- Salt. 
CENTRATE with water 1:200 and apply with a high 
pressure spray rig on the baskets of tomatoes as they 
:) stand along the field roads or on each layer of baskets 
b as the load is made up. A pressure of 350 —_ pee 
Bf square inch should be used, and each basket spraye . 
4 thoroughly. Do not apply with small hand sprayers or For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
J knap-sack type sprayers but only with efficient high q Salt has been famous for its tru 
¥ pressure rigs. When properly sprayed in this manner, better . : e salty flavor and 
tomatoes should remain relatively free from —— om seasoning quality. 
for periods up to 24 hours. Such spraying com ine e exclusive 
with other complete sanitation procedures is an impor- ocuml Alberger System produces salt with 
tant factor in Drosophila control. nsistent Purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpass 
CAUTION every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia Tn 
ie Do not store, pour or spill near fire or flame. Keep addition, the Alberger Proce: ‘ : 
| container sealed tightly. Store in a cool place. Agitate fully SS makes available care- 
contents thoroughly before using. of uniform bulk to industrial 
i *Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off: © require a definite grain size 
That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform pur; 
ualit Purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 
If ma have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to us : 
c iti © for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 
} 
ne above is the regi 
oncentrate. F 
and y - ror 
or write d ee information, see your jobber DIAMOND CRYS TAL 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING co ae ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 
amond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
1715 jo Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - 
FIFTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA gan-Akron, Ohio... 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY ACQUIRES 
WAREHOUSE 


The Machinery & Equipment Company 
of San Francisco has acquired what is 
said to be the largest equipment yard of 
its kind West of New York in a location 
along side the Bay Bridge approach, 
which will be used for machinery storage 
purposes. Two buildings are to be con- 
structed on the site for rebuilding equip- 
ment and for warehousing. 


CANNERS LEAGUE MOVES 


The Canners League of California, for 
years located at 64 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco, has moved its offices to the eighth 
floor of the Matson Building, 215 Market 
St. The new quarters are more compact 
and better arranged than those just*va- 
cated and enjoy the advantages of being 
in a much more modern building. The 
League occupied quarters in this building 
years ago, so the change is much like 
returning home after a long stay away. 


WHOLESALERS MERGE 


Alfred Lowry & Bro. and H. Kellogg 
& Sons, veteran Philadelphia wholesale 
grocers, will consolidate their operations 
as of June 29. 

Both firms are prominent in the food 
industry. The Kellogg business dates 


back to 1820, while the Lowry organiza- . 


tion was founded in 1878. 

The Kellogg business will continue as 
a division of Alfred Lowry & Bro. and 
will remain under the management of 
Charles C. Watson, with William N. 
Woodward continuing as sales manager. 


HONEYWELL LITERATURE 


Three new descriptive catalogs have 
been made available by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. A new 
32 page catalog (7001) describes many 
types of pressure and vacuum gauges. 
This new technical literature describes 
indicators, recorders, pneumatic and 
electric controllers, and pneumatic trans- 
mission. 

A new 16 page catalog (8950) de- 
scribes, illustrates and provides specifica- 
tions for a wide variety of accessories 
for pneumatic control applications, in- 
cluding air pressure regulators, air fil- 
ters, pneumatic relays, control by-pass 
panels, pneumatic switches, valve posi- 
tioners, and other highly functional 
equipment, 

Bulletin 200-B is a complete alpha- 
betical index of Instrumentation Maga- 
zine which is published quarterly by the 
firm. 

The literature is available for the 
asking by writing the company at Wayne 
and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, 
Station 64, 


CANCO COMPLETES 
FLORIDA PLANT 


American Can Company’s new plant at 
at Plymouth, Florida, near Orlando, has 
reached completion and ready to supply 
can requirements for the forthcoming 
citrus season. 28 freight cars can be 
loaded at a time inside the plant, which 
also has facilities for loading 10 trucks 
at one time. 


RECORD YEAR FOR S. & W. 


The annual report of S. & W. Fine 
Foods, Ine., San Francisco, California, 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, indi- 
cates that a new sales record was set and 
that earnings staged a rather phenom- 
enal record. Sales were $50,552,734, or 
almost 18 percent larger than for the 
preceding fiscal year, and net profits 
jumped to $470,246. Net profit for the 
the preceding year was but $2,239, after 
a tax carryback recovery. The net profit 
was the third best in the past ten years, 
being exceeded only by the showings 
made in 1947 and 1951. 


President Adrian J. Falk, in comment- 
ing on the improvement, noted that the 
new sales record was not the result of 
higher prices, but rather of greater ton- 
nages handled, with the removal of price 
controls of great assistance. During the 
year the Domino Canning Co., Inc., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary operating in 
Florida, was dissolved and the business 
is being continued as a_ division of 
S. & W. for the processing of citrus 
products. Plans are being made for the 
acquisition of a new San Francisco ware- 
house, the present multi-floor operation 
being inefficient. Land has been acquired 
in the Stockton, California area for the 
more economical handling of cherries. 


SAFETY FILMS 


The National Safety Council has just 
published the 1953-54 edition of the Na- 
tional Directory of Safety Films. 


The directory provides plant safety 
man with a comprehensive listing of 963 
motion pictures and slidefilms for use in 
training personnel in occupational acci- 
dent prevention. Films on home and 
traffic safety are included for the off-the- 
job safety program. Films in the related 
fields of first aid, fire prevention and 
civil defense are included. The directory 
will be kept up-to-date with supplements 
which will be published quarterly. 


Copies are available for 75 cents each 

from the National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
' The 41st National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, will be held October 
19-23, Chicago, Illinois. Sessions on in- 
dustrial safety are scheduled for the 
Conrad Hilton, Congress, Morrison and 
Hamilton hotels; farm safety sessions at 
Palmer House. For further information 
write R. L, Forney at above address. 


SEABROOK STOCK ISSUE 


A new class of participating prefer- 
ence stock was approved by the common 
shareholders of Seabrook Farms Co. at 
the annual meeting on June 23. The new 
issue will consist of 300,000 share of $1 
par value for which present shareholders 
may exchange their stock on a share for 
share basis. The participating prefer- 
ence stock will be entitled to a_non- 
cumulative preference dividend ahead of 
the common stock. It will have the same 
voting rights as the common stock, i.e, 
one vote for each share, 


C. F. Seabrook, president of the 
Bridgeton, New Jersey farming-freezing 
organization, has waived his rights for 
exchange of his present and subsequent 
holdings so that this offer of exchange 
will apply to 231, 905 shares held by 
others. 


Approval of the plan for exchange of 
the stock was made by a vote of 548,612 
to 1900. The 550,512 shares represented 
in person or proxy constituted the larg- 
est representation of ownership to attend 
an annual meeting, amounting to 87 per- 
cent of the 630,673 shares outstanding. 


The twelve members of the board of 
directors were reelected unanimously. 


On the following day, the board re- 
named officers for the current year and 
voted an initial quarterly dividend on the 
participating preference stock of 10 
cents a share. This dividend will be pay- 
able on September 1, 1953 to holders of 
record as of the close of business on 
August 14, 1953. Exchange of the stock 
is to be effected through the company’s 
transfer agent, The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York at 120 
Broadway. 


CANNED CREAM STYLE CORN 
GRADES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on June 23 announced revised standards 
for grades of canned cream style corn to 
become effective July 27, 1958. Changes, 
according to a USDA press release, have 
been made in the standards previously 
proposed to. provide for the evaluation 
of defects on an appearance basis in the 
grade A and grade B classifications 
pending the development of additional 
data on discolored kernels. 

At press time official text of the re- 
vised grades have not been received at 
this office, so that we are unable at this 
time to make a detailed comparison of 
the final version with those proposed 
April 29 and discussed in “The Canning 
Trade” issue of May 11. 


RETURNS TO COAST 


Everett Runyon, sales promotion m:n- 
ager for California Packing Corporation, 
returned to San Francisco headquart«rs 
last week, following a flying visit to ihe 
company’s Ne@ York sales division 
offices, 
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NEW FACTORY INSPECTION 
BILL INTRODUCED 
(Continued from Page 6) 


owner, operator, or agent in charge a 
report in writing setting forth any con- 
ditivs or practices observed by him 
which, in his judgment, indicate that any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic in such 
establishment (1) consists in whole or in 
part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed 
substance, or (2) has been prepared, 
packed, or held under insanitary condi- 
tions whereby it may have become con- 
taminated with filth, or whereby it may 
have been rendered injurious to health. 
A copy of such report shall be sent 
promptly to the Secretary. 

“(c) If the officer or employee making 
any such inspection of a factory, ware- 
house, or other establishment has ob- 
tained any sample in the course of the 
inspection, upon completion of the in- 
spection and prior to leaving the prem- 
ises he shall give to the owner, operator, 
or agent in charge a receipt describing 
the samples obtained. 


“d) Whenever in the course of any 
such inspection of a factory or other 
establishment where food is manufac- 
tured, processed, or packed, the officer or 
employee making the inspection obtains 
a sample of any such food, and an analy- 
sis is made of such sample for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether such food 
consists in whole or in part of any filthy, 


putrid, or decomposed substance, or is 
otherwise unfit for food, a copy of the 
results of such analysis shall be fur- 
nished promptly to the owner, operator, 
or agent in charge.” 


SEc. 2. Section 301 of such Act (pro- 
hibited acts) (21 U. S. C., see. 331) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph:' 

“(n) The using, in labeling, adevrtis- 
ing or other sales promotion of any ref- 
erence to any report or analysis fur- 
nished in compliance with section 704.” 

Sec. 3. Section 304 (c) of such Act 
(21 U.S. C., see 334) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The court at any time after 
seizure up to a reasonable time before 
trial shall by order allow any party to 
a condemnation proceeding, his attorney 
or agent, to obtain a representative sam- 
ple of the article seized and a true copy 
of the analysis, if any, on which the pro- 
ceeding is based and the identifying 
marks or numbers, if any, of the pack- 
ages from which the samples analyzed 
were obtained.” 


PATMAN WOULD AMEND 
R-P ACT 
(Continued from page 6) 
intelligently to determine whether such 


balance exists or whether a seller’s exer- 
cise of his right to grant discriminations 


to meet his competition. substantially im- 
pairs his customers’ right of equality of 
oppertunity to compete with the custom- 
ers receiving the discriminations. 


Section 2. Section 2(b) of an Act 
entitled “An Act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraint and 
monopolies, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 37, 
as amended; 15 U. S. C. 13), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Upon proof being made, at any 
hearing on a complaint under this sec- 
tion, that there has been discrimination 
in price or services or facilities fur- 
nished, the burden of rebutting the 
prima-facia case thus made by showing 
justification shall be upon the person 
charged with a violation of this section, 
and unless justification shall be affirma- 
tively shown, the Commission is author- 
ized to issue an order terminating the 
discrimination; 


Provided, however, That nothing con- 
tained in sections 12, 13, 14-21, and 22-27 
of this title shall prevent a seller from 
justifying the discrimination in any pro- 
ceeding before the Commission by show- 
ing that his lower price or the furnishing 
of services or facilities to any purchaser 
or purchasers was made in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor, or the services or facilities fur- 
nished by a competitor ; 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The Robins line of food processing and 
handling machinery, equipment and 
supplies is the most complete line 
offered you ...a line that has been 
built up in 98 years of service to your 
industry. The experience gained by 
Robins in these 98 years is your assur- 
ance that every item in the Robins 
line is there because it meets a specific 
need and because it will operate to 
your satisfaction. 
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WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation 
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Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 
713-729 East Lombard $t., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Like the North Star—whose position is changeless— 
some companies are known for dependability . . . Their 
high standards and integrity single them out. 


In business, these qualities in any firm you deal with 
contribute to your success in charting the progress of 

d d bl your own. 
Cp en a { : All this involvesa relationship that transcends the mere 
filling of orders . . . with good materials . . . on time. 


Since the turn of the century, many men at the helm 


course of businesses, big and small, have put complete trust in 


the integrity of Canco. 


Needing new and better containers for their products, 


{ t b they have looked to Canco’s unequaled variety of tech- 

O tng eer M7 nical skills, research, and services . . . its quick, sure 
solutions to special problems . . . its experience and 
facilities that no other manufacturer can match. 


If you pack your products in containers, your course 
is clear. You'll be ahead if you... 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 
> 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary can— pertected by Canco— made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER — As is customary 
at this time of the year, growing crops 
are receiving the lion’s share of atten- 
tion, but it is a fact that because of the 
generally cleaned up condition, and at- 
tractive prices prevailing on many spot 
items, these are receiving more than the 
usual attention this year. Spot fruits 
perhaps have been the best example of 
this tendency. A good many buyers too, 
have been quietly taking in fancy cream 
style corn, knowing full well that the 
price must be considerably higher on 
new pack. S.A.P. contracting too, has 
been more active this year, particularly 
on items like beans, beets, carrots and 
many items in the pea line. 


Last week the entire country experi- 
enced sweltering weather. In Wisconsin 
temperatures reached 96 to 100 degrees, 
bringing the Alaska pack on with a rush. 
Warm weather finally reached Califor- 
nia, extending the lagging asparagus 
pack several days, and this was much 
needed as’ many canners have _ been 
forced to allocate on this commodity. 
Temperatures this week are a bit more 
moderate—in this area ranging between 
2 and 6 degrees below normal. Very 
little rainfall has been recorded since 
June 13 and some areas have been with- 
out rain for as much as ten days. 


Generally speaking the pea pack in 
the Tri-State area may be said to be nor- 
mal or a little better than normal, with 
Sweets adding to the average. Wiscon- 
sin canners, just getting into the Alaska 
pack, are getting fair to light and un- 
even yields. Sweets are reported looking 
much better. The Northwest yields have 
been sowewhat above average. 


In corn it’s been necessary to re- 
arrange planting schedules because of 
wet weather, and this is bound to put 
canners to the acid test come canning 
time. Beans are coming into Baltimore 
in greater volume now and they are not 
staying around the cannery long enough 
to get acquainted. Blistering weather 
has all but destroyed the Ozark crop. 
They are doing better but are late in 
New York and Wisconsin. Lima beans 
are reported doing well on the Eastern 
Shore, while asparagus cutting is all but 
over. Tomato plants look exceptionally 
good in the Tri-State area and the lower 
Eastern Shore is busy with green wraps 
at this writing. 


THE MARKET—Feature of the mar- 
ket is a strong price undertone, based on 
the uncertain crop outlook, higher pack- 
ing costs, and possible labor difficulty. 
Royal Anne cherries opened this week at 
a price well above last year’s openings 
and well above the present spot market. 
RSP cherries also are expected to open 
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MARKET NEWS 


higher. Anything can happen in pine- 
apple if a strike of Dockworkers is not 
settled quickly. 


Citrus is up sharply again this week 
and the stock situation provides the 
answer. The Florida Canners Associa- 
tion as of June 30 reports that there 
were but 3,994,000 cases of orange juice 
held in Florida compared with 5,195,000 
same date last year, and 5,500,000 June 
19, 1951. Stocks of grapefruit juice 
were 3,421,000, 3,472,000 and 5,404,000 
respectively, while stocks of blended juice 
were 1,344,000, 2,007,000 and 2,430,000. 
Total supplies of the three juices on 
June 13 were 8,759,000 compared with 
10,674,000 June a year ago, and 13,334,- 
000 June 1951. Packing is just about 
over. 


California fruit carryover stocks are 
reported by our California Correspon- 
dent. It’s interesting to note that of the 
six major fruits, the June 1 carryover 
of three of them is above last year, and 
three below. Cling peach stocks are 29 
percent below last year’s, while free 
peaches are 32 percent above last year. 
Fruit cocktail, as was to be expected, 
shows a carryover 50 percent below a 
year ago, with apricots 9 percent above, 
sweet cherries 264 percent above (168,- 
307 cases on June 1, 1953—46,211 cases 
June 1, 1952) while pears are just 3 per- 
cent below a year ago. Movement is 
something else again. The comparison 
of the two season’s movement shows that 
in all commodities except apricots (minus 
1 percent) a gain in consumption is indi- 
cated—sweet cherries plus 160 percent, 
pears plus 42 percent, cling peaches plus 
1 percent, free peaches plus 9 percent, 
fruit cocktail plus 27 percent. 


Carryover stocks of Northwest Fruits 
(light and dark sweet cherries, free 
peaches, pears and purple plums) accord- 
ing to the Northwest Canners Associa- 
tion, totaled 1,562,969 cases, or approxi- 
mately 16,000 cases under the 1,622,851 
case carryover last year. No comparable 
figures are available for apricots but the 
carryover this June 1 totaled 11,401 
cases. The carryover in pears, 763,195 
cases, was well under the 935,053 cases 
carried over at the end of last season, as 
was the 432,914 case carryover of purple 
plums compared with 525,664 cases a 
year ago. The carryover of free peaches, 
on the other hand, at 255,969 cases was 
well above the 89,871 case carryover last 
year. 


Total movement of 6,053,099 cases of 
the same fruits June 1 to June 1, was 
some 300,000 cases above last year’s 
movement of 5,755,936 cases. Largest in- 
crease in movement was in free peaches, 
596,341 case movement, compared with 
236,703 cases during the 1951-52 season. 
The movement of pears increased slightly 
while the movement for purple plums, 
light and dark sweet cherries, decreased 
slightly. 


N.C.A. STATISTICS—A whole raft of 


statistics from N.C.A. just as the presses 
are ready to roll. Highlights: 


JUNE 1 STOCKS 
VEGETABLES (actual cases) 
% 


1952 1953 Change 


Green & Wax Beans = 3,394,918 714,267 — 79 
2,154,699 5,888,018 +173 
4,740,059 3,419,633 — 28 
Tomatoes 

GOL) 1,250,670 3,195,285 +155 
Tomato juice 

3,619,236 5,651,981 + 56 

Total 5 comm... 15,159,582 18,869,184 + 24 
Fruits (basis 2%s) 
Apricots ....... 621,000 666,000 + 7 
Sweet Cherries ........ 125,000 263,000 +110 
R.S.P. Cherries ...... 292,868 190,206 —- 35 
Peach 3,899,000 3,152,000 — 19 
1,657,000 1,523,000 — 8 
Total 5 comm... 5,973,868 5,128,206 — 14 
PACKS (Actual Cases) 
1951 1952 

Apples* 3,388,249 2,560,319 
Sweet Potatoes 2,644,472 4,167,055 
904,045 765,800 
672,055 653,322 


* 10’s—date refers to beginning of Pack Year for 
Apples and Products. 


Corn—East states held 719,416, Midwest 
4,292,872, West 875,724; Cream Style 
3,971,459, W.K. 1,916,559. 

Peas—N.Y.and Maine held 152,627, Mid- 
Atlantic 140,394, Midwest 2,025,783, 
West 1,100,829; Alaskas 838,290, 
Sweets 2,581,343. 

Beans—Not enough in any area to speak 
of. 

Tomatoes....Northwest held 97,271, Mid- 
Atlantic 969,872, 


a 


Midwest 810,775, 


West (excl. Cal.) 400,914, and the © 


South 916,008 incl. additional pack. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Hardening Price Structure In Sight—Buyers 
To Continue Curtailed Inventory Policy— 
Steady Disappearance Of Carryover Toma- 
toes—New Pack Maryland Beans Moving 
Readily—-Trade Awaits Opening Pea Prices 
—Study Corn Outlook—Pimiento Openings 
—Sardine Run Still Off—Salmon Steady— 
Tuna Demand Broadening — Cherries Open 
Higher Fruit Stocks Near Vanishing Point 
—Citrus Advanced. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., June 25, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Price structure 
in the canned foods market appears to 


be hardening, and current indications | 


are that new packs will be priced at lcast 
as high as current spot levels, and con- 
siderably higher in some cases. In the 
fruit line, California canners this week 
came out with opening prices for new 
pack Royal Anne cherries at prices above 
those of a year ago, reflecting a hike in 
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MARKET NEWS 


vrower prices for the fruit and citrus 
moved up in Florida. Reports from the 
the midwest indicate that a higher mar- 
ket is also in sight on Royal Anne cher- 
vies. Higher prices are in sight for new 
yack tomatoes and green beans strong 
tems in the canned vegetable line. In 
ihe fish division, the Maine sardine situ- 
ation is taking on a stronger tone. 


THE OUTLOOK—Plagued by uncer- 
tainties as to the reaction from a truce 
in Korea,—if and when it is finally 
reached,— and operating in a “high 
money” market, distributors are still un- 
certain over their long-range inventory 
plans. While current conditions and de- 
velopments suggest that canned foods 
at today’s prices will prove good prop- 
erty later on in the year, most buyers 
are still inclined to make haste slowly 
in replacement buying, and have appar- 
ently reconciled themselves to the 
thought that they will not be too much 
out of line competitively if prices ad- 
vance, because most competitors are like- 
wise operating on curtailed inventories. 


TOMATOES — Reports from the tri- 
states note a steady disappearance of 
carryover holdings, and with high pack- 
ing costs confronting them, some canners 
are unwilling to do business at today’s 


spot levels, feeling that they can get 
more for their limited carryovers when 
new pack begins to move. Currently, it 
is reported that standard 1s can be 
bought at $1, f.o.b. Maryland canneries, 
with 303s at $1.1714-$1.20 (mostly the 
latter), 2s at $1.20-$1.25, 2%s at $1.85- 
$1.90, and-10s at $6.50 and up. 


BEANS—Maryland canners are now 
running on cut green beans, and early 
production is moving readily against 
accumulated orders. A_ short supply 
situation is in sight until canners clear 
their backlog of orders, and distributors 
replace their depleted inventories. Stand- 
ard round pod cut beans are quoted at 
a minimum of $1.25 for 303s, with extra 
standards at $1.35. Fancy French style 
are reported available at $1.10 for 1s 
and $1.60 for 303s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Canning is now under way, 
both in the East and in the Midwest, and 
the trade is awaiting the naming of 
opening prices. Buyer interest at the 
moment appears keenest in standard 
303s, with distributors looking for a 
staple which they can feature at a low 
shelf price. 


CORN—Buyers are carefully studying 
reports on the outlook for the corn pack 


this season, and meanwhile have been 
doing a little quiet accumulating of car- 
ryover corn, particularly where fancy 
cream style can be bought around the 
$1.25-$1.30 level, f.o.b. 


PIMIENTOS—Opening prices on new 
pack pimientos have been announced by 
a number of southern canners. Four- 
ounce are listed at $1.45, with 7-ounce 
tins of wholes at $2.20 and 14-ounce at 
$3.75. On 2%s, whole pimientos are 
quoted at $7.50, with pieces at $7.25, all 
f.o.b. canneries. Packers are confronted 
with higher grower prices this season. 


SARDINES—With the pack in Maine 
running some 50 percent behind that of 
a year ago, canners have taken another 
look at production costs. A number of 
special “deals” have been withdrawn, 
and the market is now generally holding 
at $6.50 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
f.o.b. cannery. Buyers are not operating 
extensively, however, and apparently 
feel that the market may again be ex- 
pected to soften if a heavy run of fish 
should develop down East. On the other 
hand, some canners are talking a $6.75 
market. 


SALMON — There has been a con- 
tinued strong tone ruling in salmon, with 
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hot weather stimulating trade demand. 
Reports from the Northwest note a 
steady undertone prevailing, with no 
price changes reported. 


TUNA—Demand is steadily broaden- 
ing, and while coast packers are continu- 
ing to accept orders, all business is sub- 
ject to confirmation due to the retarded 
pack thus far in the season. Imported 
tuna is also in limited supply, with a 
firm undertone ruling. 


CHERRIES OPEN HIGHER — Cali- 
fornia canners this week announced 
opening prices on new pack Royal Anne 
cherries, with the list higher than “he 
1952 opening, due to advanced grower 
prices for the fruit. Choice Royal Annes 
list at $1.35 for 8-ounce, with 303s at 
$2.40, 2%s at $4.00, and 10s at $14, all 
f.o.b. cannery. This represents a hike of 
17% cents on 8-ounce, 37% cents on 
303s, 65 cents on 244s, and $2 per dozen 
on 10s in comparison with last year’s 
opening. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from the 
Midwest are to the effect that a higher 
opening is in prospect on canned red 
sour pitted cherries this year, notably on 
table sizes, as a result of higher grower 
prices and a heavy diversion of fruit to 
cold pack for the baking and _ institu- 
tional trades. Currently, canners are 
talking a $2.15 opening on 2s and $10.75 
on 10s, against $1.80 and $9.00 a year 
ago. 


OTHER FRUITS—A fair demand for 
California fruit carryover holdings was 
again reported here during the week, but 
with canner stocks near the vanishing 
point, little busines was done. Outlook 
for Bartlett pears in California this 
year points a production of 256,000 tons, 
off 93,000 tons from a year ago, while 
the peach crop’ estimate has been raised 
to 514,000 tons, against the previous esti- 
mate of 506,000 tons. 


CITRUS HIGHER—With some sellers 
withdrawn, the market on orange juice 
has been advanced in Florida, with 2s up 
to $1.27% and 46-ounce at $2.85, with 
demand at the higher levels reported 
active. On blended, 2s have been ad- 
vanced to $1.17%, with 46-ounce up to 
$2.55. Grapefruit juice 2s now range 
$1.00-$1.02, with 46-ounce ranging $2.10 
to $2.15, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. Can- 
ners expect that their warehouses will 
be down to bare floors by the time the 
new canning season gets under way late 
this year. 


FOOTE APPOINTMENT 


William R. Edmonds, Sales Manager 
of D. E. Foote & Company, Baltimore 
vegetable canners, has announced the 
appointment of Dave Howell as District 
Sales Manager covering Baltimore, 


Washington and points in Western 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Spot Market Routine As Interest Centers 
On New Packs—Cost Plus Operations Places 
Emphasis On Source Of Supply — Royal 
Annes Quoted — Dock Workers Strike 
Threatens Pineapple Industry — Continued 
Strength In Citrus—Ozark Beans Severely 
Damaged—Marking Time On Peas—Corn 
Unchanged—Little Improvement In Toma- 
toes—-Beets And Carrots Well Soild. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, IIll., June 25, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Interest in the 
current cannng crops and the rapidly 
approaching new packs seems to be more 
important this week than anything the 
spot market has to offer insofar as the 
trade are concerned. They are becoming 
quite apprehensive about the condition of 
the present crop of green beans as cur- 
rent reports are not too encouraging. 
Ozark canners, who had anticipated a 
large early crop, are now watching that 
crop burn up under temperatures that 
have soared over the 100 degree mark 
for some time without relief. Losses due 
to weather conditions are also reported 
from the Blue Lake areas in the North- 
west and while Wisconsin and New York 
still expect a good crop, the trade are 
fearful of a repetition of last year. 


This week found the spot market noth- 
ing more than routine but considerable 
business has been placed by distributors 
on a memo basis with usual sources 
against the coming packs. With the pres- 
ent restrictions on budgets and inven- 
tories hampering forward buying, more 
and more distributors are showing a de- 
sire to tie up their requirements with a 


reliable source of supply to be taken as” 


needed during the year with prices to be 
adjusted up or down as the general mar- 
ket permits. So many grocery firms are 
now operating on a cost plus basis that 
actual prices paid mean far less now 
than they did some years ago. The im- 
portant factor now appears to be a 
source that will supply the buyer as he 
needs merchandise on a fairly competi- 
tive basis. It’s just. one of the many 
changes in the food business the past 
few years. 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES — First 
quotations on the new pack of Royal 
Annes reached here this week and con- 
siderable busines was done. While can- 
ners report that definite prices for raw 
stock have not been established, firm 
prices have been named and the trade 
did not hesitate to buy as they feel prices 
will probably be higher. Fancy grade 
were sold here this week at $1.45 for 
8 0z., $2.52% to $1.60 for ones, $4.10 to 
$4.35 for 1%s and $14.25 to $15.25 for 
tens. Choice grade is offered at $1.35 
for 8.02., $2.35 to $2.40 for ones, $3.80 to 
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$4.00 for 2%s and $13.00 to $14.00 for 
tens. The wide differences in prices 
has the industry quite upset and the 
situation is unsettled. 


PINEAPPLE—With the new pack of 
Hawaiian pineapple now in full swing, 
the first bad news reached here over the 
week end in the form of a dock workers’ 
strike which will tie up things completely 
unless it is quickly settled. Any long 
drawn out affair could be tragic as con- 
siderable business has been booked for 
immediate shipment and it is imperative 
the industry move a part of the pack 
promptly due to insufficient storage 
space. With only a minor exception, 
prices are unchanged from last lists on 
the old pack but it appears some in- 
creases may develop particularly if Cali- 
fornia fruit prices are higher when 
named. 


CITRUS — This market continues to 
show strentgh and shortages are appear- 
ing. Buyers now find it difficult to make 
up full assortments from any one canner 
and prices are showing a tendency to 
push upward as a result. Grapefruit 
juice is now quoted as high as $2.20 for 
46 oz. with blended and orange firm at 
$2.50 and $2.72. There seems to be little 
doubt that Florida canners will have any 
difficulty disposing of unsold stocks be- 
fore the new pack is ready. 


GREEN BEANS — Activity on green 
beans this week consisted entirely of con- 
versation about growing conditions with 
the trade worried about the overall pic- 
ture. Ozark canners are a sorry lot these 


. days as a bumper crop has been so 


severely damaged by blistering weather 
that very little can be expected from that 
area. The trade are now turning their 
attention to New York where operations 
on the new pack are expected to get 
under way the first week in July. Re- 
ports so far are good from that area and 
also from Wisconsin but there is a 
mighty large hole to be filled once mer- 
chandise is ready and if other sections 
of the country fall down another tight 
season could be in prospect. 


PEAS—No prices as yet from Wiscon- 
sin with canners in the southern part of 
the state starting operations in a small 
way. The spot market is very dull as 
the trade are marking time until new 
prices are named. They are not expected 
to be too far away from current listings. 


CORN—While prices on spot supplies 
of corn are unchanged the market is firm 
with some canners in Wisconsin now re- 
ported sold out on whole kernel. Cream 
style still appears to be in ample supply 
with sales being made at $1.35 to $1.40 
on fancy 303s. Crop progress in the 
Midwest appears normal at this writing. 

TOMATOES — Despite growing diffi- 
culties the market on spot tomatoes is 
showing little if any improvement and 
canners continue to take a beating on 
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unsold supplies. Standard 2s are offered 
as low as $1.25 although the market ap- 
pears to be generally at $1.30 from local 
canners. The stock position of juice is 
etter but the industry is having trouble 
pushing prices up to a somewhat profit- 
able basis. It has been a very rough 
year for tomato canners and many of 
them will not be around next year. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—tThe trade 
would like to buy additional supplies of 
faney sliced and also salad sliced beets 
but nothing is available as local canners 
are completely sold up. A few whole 
beets and some straggling lots of other 
varieties such as cut, diced and shoe- 
string are still available but the industry 
is in good shape from an overall stand- 
point. Carrots likewise are well sold and 
only scattered small offerings are avail- 
able. Fancy 308 diced are quoted at 
$1.22%2 with tens at $6.60. Wisconsin 
canners will make every effort to get an 
early start on both of these items as the 
market will be bare with a heavy de- 
mand when new goods are ready. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Reichardt Brokerage Co., St. Louis, 
has moved to new and larger quarters at 
1575 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Canning Getting Under Way—Fruit 
Movement Generally Larger Than Year Ago 
—Dry Beans Advance—Cherry Pack Under- 
way, Some Prices—Peach Crop In Fair Con- 
dition — Asparagus Packing Nears End — 
New Pack Beans Well Sold, No Prices— 
Tomatoes Moving In Better Volume. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 25, 1953 


THE SITUATION — The canning of 
fruits in California is getting under 
way, but is still on a rather limited scale, 
cool weather having held back the devel- 
opment of crops. This same weather 
condition made heavy inroads into the 
asparagus pack, now coming to a close. 
Unsettled labor conditions, with strikes 
threatened in some branches of the in- 
dustry, are a source of worry at this 
writing. Trouble is already being ex- 
perienced in the Hawaiian Islands in 
both harvesting and shipping and this 
may soon be in evidence on the mainland. 
In the meantime, an excellent volume of 
business on spot canned foods continues 
to be done and reports of sales of fruits 
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for the industry year ended May 31 indi- 
cate that these have been well above 
expectations. 


MOVEMENT AND CARRYOVER— 
During the week a report was made by 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board of car- 
ryover stocks of cling peaches, fruit 
cocktail, fruits for salad and mixed 
fruits, while the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia came out with statistics on carry- 
over stocks of apricots, cherries, free- 
stone peaches and pears. All these are 
on a converted 24/2% basis, and include 
both sold and unsold stocks. 


The carryover of cling peaches 
amounted to 2,328,074 cases, of which 
1,252,215 cases were unsold; fruit cock- 
tail 1,046,660, unsold 457,013; fruit for 
salad 163,101, unsold 77,816, and mixed 
fruits 10,614, unsold 9,921. Carryover 
stocks of apricots amounted to 646,086 
eases, 443,752 unsold; sweet cherries 
114,270, 76,043 unsold; pears 597,468, 
354,134 unsold, and freestone peaches 
465,247, 253,987 unsold. 


The movement of cling peaches during 
the industry year, June 1, 1952 to June 
1, 1953, was 16,054,112 cases against 
16,258,400 cases for the previous period; 
fruit cocktail 8,777,099, against 7,153,- 
484; fruits for salad, 799,805, ‘against 
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MARKET NEWS 


672,421; mixed fruits, 99,563, against 
114,684; apricots, 3,882,871, against 
4,039,217; sweet cherries, 547,405, against 
228,435; pears, 2,783,027, against 2,001,- 
156; freestone peaches, 2,579,211, against 
2,470,577. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been rather more active 
of late than for some time, with both 
canners and dealers coming into the mar- 
ket for additional stocks. Small Whites 
have advanced to $9.60 per 100 pounds, 
or an increase of about 50 cents during 
the past two weeks, and Pintos, which 
are in light supply, have advanced $1.25 
per 100 pounds. Stocks of beans in Cali- 
fornia warehouses decreased by about 
281,000 bags during May and on June 1 
were 1,374,000 bags, or below any com- 
parable date since 1948. A year earlier 
stocks amounted to 2,647,000 bags. Crop 
conditions are reported as rather irregu- 
lar, with cool weather in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys holding back 
growth and necessitating some reseeding. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
is now under way in California, with 
operations confined so far to red sweet 
cherries, and with a likelihood that few, 
if any, black cherries will be handled. 
Prices to growers are largely 13 cents 
to 14 cents a pound. Opening prices 
have been brought out by one or two 
canners and these are sharply higher 
than spot but there has been no general 
naming of prices as yet. Sales of spots 
have been made in small quantities of 
late at $3.75-$3.95 for No. 2% fancy, 
$3.60-$3.70 for choice and $3.25-$3.35 for 
standard. 


PEACHES — Cling peaches seem in 
fair condition for this time of the year, 
considering the cool weather that has 
been prevailing, but at this writing no 
decision has been reached on any form 
of crop reduction, with many growers 
opposing a green drop. The steady buy- 
ing of spot stocks indicate that distribu- 
tors are becoming convinced that 1953 
prices cannot be lower than those that 
prevailed on the 1952 crop. Quite a few 
items are in very small supply, with em- 
phasis on No. 10s, of which but 9,110 
cases were unsold on June 1. Also in 
light supply are No. 2s, No. 303s and 
No. 1 tall, total unsold stocks of these 
three sizes being less than 340,000 cases. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus may be stretched through the pres- 
ent week, although there is a possibility 
that an order will come through any day 
bringing the season to an end. Warm 
weather has finally come to California 
and canning has had somewhat of a spurt, 
with quality keeping up better than is 
often the case at the close of a season. 
Selling is no problem, with many can- 
ners making prorate deliveries on some 
of the popular items. 
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BEANS—New pack beans are about 
sold up on a subject-to-approval of price 
basis, with some California canners con- 
fining business to date to regular cus- 
tomers. The crop promises to be a little 
later than usual, both here and in the 
Pacific Northwest. No opening prices 
have been announced, as far as can be 
learned, but it is understood that some- 
thing along this line can be expected 
from the Pacific Northwest within the 
next two weeks. 


TOMATOES—A feature of the tomato 
market has been the stepping up of ship- 
ping instructions of late. These are now 
the heaviest in weeks and with them has 
come quite a satisfactory volume of new 
business. Much of this, however, repre- 
sents no profit to canners. Tomato paste 
continues to be the weak item, with the 
bottom price not easy to locate. 


PUMPKIN—Pumpkin distributed un- 
der featured brands is still available at 
$1.65 for No. 2% and $1.15 for No. 303. 
Business is being booked at these prices 
for delivery until the close of the year. 


FLOTILL REPORTS LOSS 

Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, reports a consolidated net loss 
for 1952 of $805,367, but a tax credit 
cuts this to $486,283. Net sales for the 
year were $13,245,111, compared with 
$15,110,427 in 1951, despite the fact that 
sales on a case basis were larger. Presi- 
dent Tillie Lewis says that sales to cus- 
tomers other than Government agencies 
increased about $4,000,000 during the 
year, but that sales to the Government 
dropped off $6,000,000. 


CHAIN MOVES OFFICES 
Food Fair Stores has moved its offices 
for the company’s metropolitan New 
York operation from Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, to its warehouse at Linden, New 
Jersey. 


PATMAN WOULD AMEND 
R-P ACT 


(Continued from page 13) 


Provided, further, That, if the evi- 
dence shows that the effect of the dis- 
crimination unfairly or substantially im- 
pairs the equality of opportunity of the 
seller’s purchasers who do not receive 
the discrimination to compete with the 
purchaser or purchasers who do receive 
the discrimination, the Commission is 
authorized to issue an order terminating 
discrimination; 

Provided, further, That nothing con- 
tained in this sub-section shall prevent a 
seller from selling at a delivered price 
and for that purpose absorbing freight 
necessary to enable him in good faith to 
meet an equally low price of a competi- 
tor in any market, if his delivered price 
in the market is available to all his com- 
peting customers therein.” 


DEATHS 


ALBERT G. DOUTHITT 


Albert G. Douthitt, 81, brother of the 
late Frank W. Duthitt and the late Lee 
B. Douthitt, both of whom were promi- 
nent in the canning industry, died in the 
Minnesota Masonic Home June 18. Mr, 
Douthitt was identified with the canning 
industry in Minnesota in his early days 
as manager of canning plants at Kenyon 
and Plainview. He was also for some 
time associated with his brother, Frank, 
at Ortonville. 


H. SPAN WAYMIRE 


A heart attack was fatal, on June 
17th, for H. Span Waymire, 69, New 
Madison. Ohio. Mr. Waymire owned and 
operated the New Madison Canning 
Company, New Madison and the Way- 
mire Canning Company, Osgood, Ohio. 
He was an active civic leader. 

He is survived by his wife Hazel; two 
sons, Joseph, Anderson, Indiana and 
James, who was associated with his 
father in the canning of tomatoes, New 
Madison, Ohio, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Van Hoy, Pendleton, Indiana. 
Burial was at Elwood, Indiana. 


ARTHUR E. NASH 


Arthur E. Nash, 47, Sales Manager of 
the Vegetable Division, Comstock Can- 
ning Corporation, Newark, New York, 
died suddenly about 8:45 p.m. Satur- 
day, June 20th, 1953 at his home, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He had been in ap- 
parent good health up to the time of his 
death. 

“Art” was very well known through- 
out the food processing industry having 
served as Secretary of the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association, 
from 1944 to 1946. Since that time he 
has been in Comstock Sales Department. 

He was a graduate of Colgate Univer- 
sity, attended Columbia and had a Mas- 
ters Degree from the University of 
Rochester. He taught school at Shorts- 
ville, New Hartford and Newark and at 
the time of entry into the food process- 
ing industry was serving as Principal of 
the Newark High School. 

Funeral service were held Tuesday at 
2 p.m. in the Methodist Church, South 
Main Street, Newark. 


PETER J. BOWE 


Peter J. Bowe, general manager of 
Bloomer Farm Products Co., Bloomer, 
Wisconsin, passed away at his home on 
June 11 following an illness of several 
years. Funeral services were held in 
Bloomer June 15. Mr. Bowe, who wis 
65 years old, had been manager of thie 
canning plant at Bloomer since 1929. He 
is survived by his widow. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
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All the newest times and temperatures . . : 
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380 pages of proven pro- 
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would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
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by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .: 
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food preservation. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.05 
Mammoth 4.00 
Large 3.90 
Medium /Small 3.75 
Cut Spears 3.40 
Comber Cuts 1.80 
Col., Mam., Mam./Lg., 

Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 

Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
B OZ. 1.55 

PRG... 1.721%4-1.75 
No. 300 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 15.00 

East, All Gr. Spears, 
Mam, No. 300. 3.85 
No. 2 4.35 
4.25 
Lge. /Med., BO. BOD. 3.70 
No. 2 4.20 

Cut, Spears, No. 2.50 

BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02........0.csse0e 1.0214 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
8.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303..1.35-1.40 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.25-1.30 


Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 
New York (Odd lots) 
FLORIDA 
Fey., French, No. 303.......... 1.50-1.55 
Fey., Cut Gr., No. 3038.......cesee 1.60 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45 
TEXAS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1.45 
No. 10 ..... 7.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Vri States — 
Midwest, Fcy., Small 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00. 
BEETS 
N. Y.. Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., No. 10, Whole, 120/0.......... 9.00 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.25 
40/0 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 
95 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/80.............. 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308............ 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
' No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
Hast 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 10.00 
| No. 9.006950 
NO. BOB Nominal 
“Fey., Gold, C.S., No. 303....1.30-1.40 


Fe 


No. 10 9.50 
Ex. No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 a 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz......... 1.00-1.05 
1.50 
12 oz. Vac 1.55 
No. 10 10.00 
Gtd., MO. BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 9.35 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. -1.00-1.05 
No. 10 9.75 
Me. BOB 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 — 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 808........00 1.70 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex, Std., Ung., No. 303... 1.30 
No. 10 DO 
Std,, av.,. Mos BOB 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fey., Alaska, 2 sv., No. 308...... 
3 sv., No. 10 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 


Mipwest ALASKAS 


No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 

Pey., 3 BOB 1.60-1.65 

Ex. Std, 2 8 OZ. 1.20 
No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 11.00 

Ex. Std., 8 OF. 95 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.50 

Mipwest SWEETS 

Fey., 2 No. 2.00 


Fey., 4 sv., No. 303.......0.000 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
4521.55 


Fey., Ung., No. 303... sg 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303. 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1. 42% 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 1.35 
No. 10 — 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 ..8.00 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 1.421% 
1.80 
No 

Utah, Fey., No. 2%. 1.85-1.90 
No. 303 1.2714 

Texas, No. 808 1.10 
1.20 
No. 10 5.50 

SPINACH 

85 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 214 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00 

1.15 
1.50 
Nos. 20) 4.75 


SWEET POTATOES 
Md., No. 246, Fey., Sy. 


No. 10 12.50 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


2.25 
8.00-8.75 
1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 1.75 
Mew Tork, IG. 2.00 
No. 2% 2.75 
9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
“Ws, BOB 2.25 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 1 Nom. 
1.25-1.30 
No. 24% 2.00 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Oxzarks, Std... NO. 1.35-1.40 
Fla., Std., No. 1 « 90- .95 
No. 1.10-1.15 
1714-1.22% 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl.....1.35-1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 Fey. ..... 

Calif. Fey., 14 oz. 


No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif, Fey., 1.06, 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 87% 
No. 10 5.50 
106; Mes 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE (Nominally quoted) 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No, 2 1.90 
,PRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.40-3.45 
No, lu 11.50 
No. 10 -11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............ 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES (New pack) 
R.S.P., Water, No. 


13.00-14.00 
Cali*., R.A., Fey., No. 
14.00 
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COCKTAIL 
MO. OF BOB 2.1214 
No. 2% 3.40- 3.45 

No. 10 


Choice, No. 1 
No. 2% 


No. 10 

PEACHES 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 9.75 


No. 10 SP. Pie 
N.W. Fcy., Elbertas, 


No. 2% 3.25-3.40 

PEARS 
No. 2% 3.75 
13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 2% 
No. 10 cise 
Calif., Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 2%... 3.2 

PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.......ccccccess 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 

APPLE 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No, 
46 
No. 10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
<2 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. : 


16 oz. 5 
No. 10 .. — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.55 
No. 10 
46 
46 02 
No. 10 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 


Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 26.00-27.00 
14's 17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1................20.00-21.00 
11.00-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 15.00-16.00 
8.50-9.00 
SARDINES—Prk CASE 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless..............0+ 6.50 
fal Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)........ — 
rUNA Ven ase 
Iey., White Meat, 14’s....14.50-16.00 
Light Meat, 16’s......13.25-15.00 
Chunks and Flakes 11,50-13 
Grated 
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